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“The leading statesmen in a free country have great momentary power. 

They settle the conversation of mankind.” — Walter Bagehot, 1867. 2 

Through the years since Walter Bagehot wrote his classic on the English 
Constitution statesmen in Britain, as in other states, have endeavoured to 
shape public opinion by the use of what today we would call “propaganda 
techniques.” Since the Second World War such techniques have become ever 
more organised and sophisticated. John Black, in his study of the organisa¬ 
tion of Britain’s propaganda instrument gives an excellent account of overt 
political propaganda in post-war Britain. 3 However, this is by no means the 
complete story, for in the past two years evidence has been accumulated 
which shows that propaganda was also used covertly as part of the govern¬ 
ment’s mechanism for conducting relations with other states as well as 
influencing opinion on the domestic scene. This was done through a secret 
Foreign Office (FO) department — the so-called Information Research 
Department, or IRD — which had been set up in 1947 to distribute anti¬ 
communist propaganda in Britain and abroad. With its rapid expansion 
during the 1950s, the Department moved from modest offices in Carlton 
House Terrace to Riverwalk House, a 12-storey block in Millbank, S.W.l. 
The Department was reduced in size in the mid-1960s and early 1970s, 
and ordered to concentrate less on Communism and to promote other British 
interests. By 1976 a certain alarm was felt in Labour ministerial circles 
when investigations revealed the right wing complexion of some of IRD’s 
approved contacts — in the climate of detente no longer were its activities 
considered appropriate. Its operations were therefore curtailed by the late 
Anthony Crosland, and in May 1977 it was closed by his successor as Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. David Owen. It was replaced by a smaller Overseas Information 
Department, this was still secret but held the wider brief of supporting 
British interests in general. 

My concern here is to examine the available evidence on covert British 
post-war propaganda and to present the known facts about this Department 
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which has been so successfully concealed from the public for 30 years. 
Research in such a field is not easy: documentary evidence is fragmentary 
and slight, and the issue is still so sensitive that few who were involved in 
any way are prepared to talk openly about it. In fact, all I have been able to 
do here is delve a little deeper and wider into the area pioneered by Guardian 
and Observer reporters in 1978 when details of IRD were first released. It is 
hoped that not only will this information about IRD help fill the gaps in the 
propaganda story of post-war Britain, but also that it will be of relevance and 
interest to those concerned with Cold War studies. All too often Britain’s 
role in this field is minimised or neglected, the debate being cast solely in 
Soviet/American terms, and the impression gained that it was the United 
States who set the pace of events. Information about IRD’s role and func¬ 
tions demonstrates that Britain was the first to adopt a counter-offensive 
position against what was perceived as the threat of Communism — and in a 
highly organised, determined and aggressive manner. Thus supporting those 
who argue for the need to broaden research to include British and other 
Western European perspectives. 4 

Christopher Mayhew, a Foreign Office Junior Minister in 1947, was the 
man who created IRD. In a confidential paper to Ernest Bevin, the Foreign 
Secretary between 1945 and 1950, he proposed a covert “propaganda 
counter-offensive” against the Russians by means of a Foreign Office depart¬ 
ment to be formed specifically for that purpose. 5 In a recent interview 
Mayhew stated that IRD was entirely his idea “the matter was put straight 
to Bevin who was easy to convince, and very keen.” Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, who also received a copy of the paper, called him down to Chequers 
for discussions and “he too strongly backed the concept of IRD.” 6 

It was his experience at the United Nations that decided Mayhew on the 
urgent need for such a department. As he explained: 

The UN was used by the Russians simply as a sounding board for Cold 
War propaganda, the British being under heavy attack for Colonialism, 
the Empire, activities in Greece, and indeed throughout the whole field 
of international affairs. The policy for dealing with these attacks was to 
reprove the Russians for irrelevance and time wasting and leave it at that. 
I came to the conclusion that this just wasn’t good -enough, that we 
needed to discourage these attacks by counter-attacking. That was 
really the beginning of it: I felt it inappropriate not to answer them back, 
and very weak. 7 

Having obtained the approval of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
a meeting was held on November 18, 1947, to discuss Mayhew’s idea in 
greater detail. This was attended by Sir Orme Sargent, then Permanent Under 
Secretary of State, FO; Ivone Kirkpatrick, assistant Under Secretary in 
charge of FO Information; and Christopher Warner, an Under Secretary in 
the FO. Mayhew put forward his ideas: the campaign should be as positive 
as possible laying stress on the merits of Social Democracy but, he pointed 
out “we shouldn’t appear as defenders of the status quo but should attack 
Capitalism and Imperialism along with Russian Communism.” In fact, at 
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this early stage, the idea was more of a “Third Force” propaganda attacking 
Capitalism as well as Communism (this, however, was not to last for, as later 
documents reveal, anti-Communism soon came to the fore). Mayhew also 
explained that stress should be laid on the weaknesses of Communism rather 
than on its strengths. In particular Russia should be portrayed as a backward 
country, a land of poverty for the masses and privilege for the few. He was 
doubtful about making civil liberty the main platform of the counter¬ 
propaganda since this appealed largely to those already converted, namely 
the intelligentsia and middle classes. Rather the aim should be to win the 
confidence of the workers and peasants and the best way of doing this was 
to show that there was more social justice and better living conditions for 
ordinary people under Social Democracy than under Communism. 

Orme Sargent agreed on the need for offensive rather than defensive 
propaganda. This, he felt, could consist of attacks on Communism and 
also of an attractive presentation of a “better way of life.” He strongly 
advocated offering the world “something in which it could believe.” Kirk¬ 
patrick agreed, pointing to the lack of progress made in converting Commu¬ 
nists in Europe, and urged that something more than mere exhortation to 
observe the British way of life and copy it was called for. Christopher Warner, 
however, felt that an emphasis on concentration camps, police terror and the 
manifest difficulty of getting rid of totalitarianism once established was 
desirable since “fear of Dictatorship is shared by masses of ordinary 
people.” 8 In this he was supported by Kirkpatrick and Orme Sargent. It was 
also agreed that the Russians should be attacked at certain sensitive points, 
for example, the Ribbentrop/Molotov dealings, and the close similarity of 
Nazism and Communism in their terror and propaganda. 9 

Having reached agreement on the need for an offensive propaganda cam¬ 
paign against Communism, plans went ahead for a department to be formed 
with that purpose. Kirkpatrick had the task of setting IRD up and recruit¬ 
ing the right personnel. Many of these were emigrants from Iron Curtain 
countries, often journalists and writers. During the 1950s when IRD flour¬ 
ished, the staff of the Soviet section rose from 20 to more than 60. Apart 
from the very top levels, IRD officials were in ignorance of the full scope of 
the Department and were instructed not to divulge information about their 
work to other FO staff. The first head of IRD was Ralph Murray (later Sir 
Ralph Murray, KCMG, CB). 

The type of information that IRD dealt with was not the “black” propa¬ 
ganda of lies and fiction. Rather, it concentrated on the “grey” area: care¬ 
fully selected factual material dealing with the deficiences of the Soviet 
system and the advantages of Western Social Democracy. As Mayhew ex¬ 
plained: “It was not our aim to distort or twist the British media . . . it 
was only black propaganda in the sense that our work was under cover 
and the existence of the Department was confidential.” 10 IRD drew on 
secret service information as well as information gathered openly by diplo¬ 
mats in overseas missions. All of this was energetically reproduced and 
distributed to a great variety of recipients. These included: British Ministers, 
MPs and trade unionists, the International Department of the Labour Party 
and UN Delegates, British media and opinion formers including the BBC 
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World Service, selected journalists and writers. It was also directed at the 
media all over the non-Communist world, information officers in British 
Embassies of the Third World and Communist countries, and the foreign 
offices of Western European countries. IRD’s activities in these spheres will 
now be examined in greater detail. 

To launch the campaign Mayhew advised Bevin, in a letter of December 6, 
1947, that he should “make a carefully balanced keynote speech . . . and 
thereafter proceed quietly at first, being careful to stick to the truth and to 
balance anti-Communist with anti-Capitalist arguments so as to reassure the 
Parliamentary Labour Party.” 11 Whether or not on this advice, on January 
22, 1948, during a debate on foreign affairs in the House of Commons, 
Bevin made a long speech decidedly more aggressive towards the Soviet 
Union than anything hitherto and incorporating all the main IRD themes. 
Mayhew attached great importance to ministerial statements: In July 1948, 
as the campaign was getting under way, he recommended to Bevin that IRD 
material should be sent to Cabinet ministers regularly and that it should be 
included in their speeches whenever the occasion served, also that the FO 
should circulate to ministers anti-Communist talking points, using topical 
matters of interest as “pegs.” Such talking points should also, he felt, be 
circulated to selected MPs. He also suggested that ministers should be asked 
to furnish texts of any speeches on anti-Communist subjects they might make 
to be used abroad and perhaps by the BBC. Finally, he recommended that 
Bevin himself should consult IRD before giving his speeches so that anti- 
Communist material could be included if necessary. 12 Evidently Mayhew’s 
recommendations met with some success for in a memo to Bevin six months 
later he wrote: “it is clear that for some time ministers speeches are excellent 
vehicles for our anti-Communist propaganda. Your opening speech at the last 
General Assembly, for instance, heartened our friends and threw our critics 
on the defensive.” 13 

As we have seen, IRD assistance was also given to certain “friendly MPs” 
to help them in “combating Communist-inspired opposition in the Labour 
Party and the Trade Union movement.” Mayhew recommended that IRD 
should prepare a series of “Speakers notes” to be distributed on an informal 
basis on topics such as: “American Imperialism” (with inverted commas), 
Soviet intransigence, the Soviet Union — a dictatorship with low living 
standards — Greece, Spain, Eastern Europe and the Colonies. 14 Mayhew 
pointed out that IRD was not forced on MPs but, “if some anti-Stalinist 
MP wanted information or briefing on some subject, then we were only too 
happy to send him the facts.” 15 

IRD also had close links with the Trades Union Congress, and by the time 
it closed one of its lists contained a cross section of the General Council of 
the TUC. An early link in this respect seems to have been the one established 
by Mayhew and Mr. Herbert Tracey who ran an anti-Communist organisation 
called “Freedom First” which was directed by a number of influential members 
of the TUC. The arrangement was discreet and personal. Mr. Tracey was 
supplied with IRD publicity material some of which was used in his organisa¬ 
tion’s newsletter which went to several hundred key trade union organisers. 
Arrangements were also started whereby an international edition of the news- 
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letter was to be produced. This was to be some sort of answer to Cominform 
periodicals such as New Times . Indirect financial aid was given by an arrange¬ 
ment whereby IRD purchased newsletters at a price and on a scale sufficient 
to guarantee its financial soundness. 16 

This arrangement, however, suffered a few setbacks. Not the least was 
“Freedom First’s” involvement with a scandal involving a group who, osten¬ 
sibly on behalf of Labour politicians, collected money for an anti-Communist 
fund. There were accusations that some of the money was used dishonestly; 
a junior minister resigned, and a large public “Church House Enquiry” 
followed — the Labour Party being tarnished in the process. 

Consequently certain modifications had to be made to the original plans. 
Mayhew and Tracey decided that a new organisation should be formed with 
new influential TUC members taking the place of those who had left for one 
reason or another. A major change of strategy was that the international side 
of the organisation came to be considered the most important and domestic 
anti-Communist activities were the by-product, instead of vice versa . It was 
also felt that the task would be done better by an unofficial organisation of 
trade unionists rather than by the TUC itself “since an official TUC news¬ 
letter could not be such a flexible and hard hitting propaganda instru¬ 
ment.” 17 

The TUC, however, was not inactive on the home front and several pamph¬ 
lets were produced by the General Council. Defend Democracy came out 
in 1948, and consisted of two statements of policy both dealing with a 
perceived Communist menace to British trade union democracy. Two Tactics 
of Disruption exposed Communist methods in British trade union infiltra¬ 
tion and disruption in 1949; and The TUC and Communism , published in 
1955, described how the World Federation of Trades Unions acts as a weapon 
of Soviet policy. There is no evidence that IRD supplied factual material 
for these TUC publications. 

During the spring and summer of 1948 IRD was beginning to make itself 
felt but the first real offensive was not launched until October 1948. As 
Mayhew explained: 

IRD’s first major operation occurred in the UN. It was decided that 
Soviet slave labour camps would be the first line of counter-attack. So, 
one of the first jobs of IRD was to collect everything that was known 
about these camps and when the Russians made a totally irrelevant 
attack on Britain over our Colonial policies and our undemocratic ways, 
I retaliated with an attack on their slave labour in a long speech into 
which was put everything that was then known about the Stalinist 
tyranny and labour camp system. This was the first official attack on 
the “Gulag Archipelago” by anyone speaking on behalf of his Govern¬ 
ment. 

According to Mayhew 

the effect was electrifying — it really stirred things up. One of the results 
was the following year I remember one of the Soviet delegates coming 
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to me saying that it would ruin the atmosphere if I were to speak about 
the internal affairs of the Soviet Union, and I said, “well, it would ruin 
the atmosphere if you were to speak of British Colonialism.” Then they 
would drop their attack, and I would drop mine, and things became 
more peaceful. 18 

IRD’s primary media operation was the provision of information to 
journalists and broadcasters. This service was often greatly valued by those 
selected to use it, based as it usually was on solid research. All journalists 
were told as little as possible about the Department and material was sent 
to their homes under plain cover — the only identification being OHMS on 
the envelope. They were told that the documents were not statements of 
official policy and should not be attributed to HM Government, nor should 
the documents be quoted when used. Moreover, the papers should not be 
shown to anyone else and should be destroyed when no longer needed. 
Such papers, they were told, had been prepared for members of the diplo¬ 
matic service in the Foreign Office, although they were allowed to distribute 
them to a chosen few outside the service who might find them of interest 
and relevance. 

Material supplied to journalists by IRD covered many shades of political 
opinion and included the work of some of the most respected writers on 
foreign affairs. At the time of IRD’s closure the journalist list contained 
about 100 names including correspondents for: the Sunday Times , Sunday 
Telegraph , the Observer , Sunday Mirror , News of the World , the Daily Mail , 
Daily Telegraph , The Guardian , The Times , Financial Times , Soviet Analyst , 
and The Economist. Attitudes of journalists towards IRD material varied 
considerably. Many realised that they were being fed a British viewpoint and 
used IRD’s material with extreme caution, if at all. Some were well aware 
of its anti-Communist/pro-British nature and supported this wholeheartedly 
for patriotic motives. Others, like William Forrest, Foreign Correspondent 
at the News Chronicle 1937-60, were grateful for the time and effort saved 
by the research and factual information provided, finding the service of 
great value and feeling free to select the facts required for their particular 
needs. Although William Forrest, not inaccurately, thought that the material 
“was produced by the FO back-room boys,” he was unaware that it was 
produced by a special propaganda department. 19 

This, however, was not the extent of IRD’s press operations. It also 
made arrangements with several British newspapers, upon payment of a fee, 
to allow it to select, reprint and distribute suitable articles for republication 
abroad. The Observer , The Times and the Sunday Times were all involved 
in this way. Only the author and publication would be acknowledged in the 
reprint and not the official source. It was also a condition of the agreement 
that the articles could not in any way be altered. In effect this arrangement 
meant that a uniformly favourable image of Britain was being disseminated 
abroad, apparently taken from the British press in a straightforward way. 

IRD’s relation with the External Services of the BBC was no less impor¬ 
tant. International broadcasting has always been a propaganda tool of para¬ 
mount importance. Based on the principle of a publicly owned, state financed, 
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but editorially independent broadcasting system, by the end of the Second 
World War the BBC had built up the largest and most powerful international 
broadcasting system in the world. Moreover, its External Services had estab¬ 
lished a reputation for reliability, accuracy and quality that had not been 
tarnished by any dissemination of false material during the war years. 20 

According to Sir Hugh Greene, head of the Eastern European Services, 
1949-50 IRD was known to those broadcasting to the Communist world 
as an anti-Communist department for propaganda. Its main function, as he 
recalls, was: “The supply of factual information . . . the type of material 
was not news in the strictest sense but useful factual information for the 
occasional commentary.” Sir Hugh did not fmd the Department intrusive 
in any way “it was never in the forefront of one’s mind, just another source 
of factual information from which one could select. The BBC always had 
complete editorial authority — the freedom to take or leave IRD material, 
and that’s what we did. We used the research facts as necessary.” Sir Hugh 
felt that a department supplying information on Russia was needed at that 
time: if IRD had not been formed, then some other FO department would 
have been necessary. 21 

Anatole Goldberg, chief commentator for the Eastern European Services 
of the BBC, knew about IRD from the start. He recalls that his contacts 
with the Department were personal and that he maintained very good rela¬ 
tions with various IRD representatives, particularly Mr. Heath-Mason. He 
found the Department helpful in that it gave “documentary facts, and the 
Government’s view on a particular issue — it was useful with sensible people.” 
The value of the material obtained from IRD was that “it supplemented, 
in more detailed form, the information obtained by the diplomatic corres¬ 
pondent from the News Desk at the Foreign Office.” Mr. Goldberg’s contacts 
with IRD occurred during the 1950s. Although he was aware that it existed 
in the 1960s he had no contacts then; like Sir Hugh Greene, Anatole Gold¬ 
berg seemed surprised to learn that IRD had lasted into the 1970s. 22 

From the start IRD’s overseas operations were considered to be of vital 
importance. Urgent attention was to be given to Western Europe and the 
Middle East to be followed by activity in India, Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia 
and Indo China. 23 A telegram passing information about IRD from the U.S. 
Embassy in London to the State Department in Washington, gives some idea 
of the type of information being disseminated abroad early in 1949. IRD was 
producing two types of material: category “A” was secret and consisted 
of “confidential objective studies regarding Soviet policy and machinations 
which are designed for high level consumption by Heads of State, cabinet 
members, etc. ” None of this material can be published or quoted for obvious 
reasons. Category “B” is less highly classified information suitable for “care¬ 
ful dissemination by staff of British missions to suitable contacts ( e.g . editors, 
professors, scientists, labour leaders etc.) who can use it as factual back¬ 
ground material in their general work without attribution.” 24 

The success of category “B” material depended very much upon the 
activity of IRD representatives in the various countries; these were usually 
placed, under cover, in British Embassies. The idea of using local contacts 
was based on the theory that only an Easterner can convince an Easterner, 
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and those selected were usually men of standing and influence known already 
to be well disposed towards the West and anti-Communist. In turn, IRD men 
on the spot were asked to supply London with local information. Facts and 
figures about the standard of living in Communist countries were considered 
to be of particular importance in the early days when there was a paucity of 
such information 25 ; it was also suggested to Moscow contacts that verbatim 
quotations should be gleaned from Soviet publications to be incorporated 
into suitable IRD material. 26 

Publicity in the Soviet satellite countries was seen as constituting a separ¬ 
ate problem. It was decided that each country should be dealt with in the 
light of its own special circumstances, but it was stressed that publicity 
should not be aimed at instigating subversive action. 27 

A memo from Mayhew to Warner in January 1949 indicates that IRD 
material was being successfully disseminated abroad by that date without too 
many problems. This is supported by further evidence contained in the 
telegram informing the U.S. Secretary of State that “IRD has been dissemina¬ 
ting category ‘A’ material to older Commonwealth countries and Brussels 
Treaty powers. Category S B’ materials now being successfully disseminated 
in most non-Curtain countries.” It was also pointed out that no “kick-back” 
had been experienced from countries where the category “B” programme 
was working, and that the FO was prepared to assert if questions should be 
asked that the dissemination of factual category “R” material was a normal 
function of British missions in the present world situation 28 

IRD links were also being established about this time with a regional 
information office which was being set up in Singapore. This office was to 

cover all S.E. Asia and will take some of our material, rewriting it for 
local consumption and putting it through the various media such as the 
press, broadcasting, etc. The Commissioner General attaches considerable 
importance to the project which has become even more necessary now 
that the Communists look like becoming master of at least most of 
China. 29 

Soon after this it was agreed that dissemination of category “B” material 
should begin in India, Pakistan and Ceylon on exactly the same basis as 
in non-Commonwealth countries. This was to be done “without embarrassing 
the Government of India or the Government of Pakistan by asking their 
permission.” Exceptionally, discretion was granted to the British High 
Command in Colombo to mention category “B” material to the Ceylon 
Government. 30 

A major problem so far as India was concerned was the attitude of the 
non-aligned Indian Government to Communism. It was agreed that Sir Archi¬ 
bald Nye, the U.K. High Commissioner in New Delhi, should sound Nehru 
out informally as to whether he would be interested in exchanging informa¬ 
tion on Communism. This Sir Archibald did and, in contrast with his previous 
negative stance on the subject, Nehru seemed interested expressing himself 
willing for such an exchange of information. Material from the British side 
was distinct from that which was to be utilised in the secret propaganda 
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programme, instead it was more general information derived from diplomatic 
and intelligence sources. The British realised that this might well prove to be a 
one-way street, but no hard pressure was to be applied for reciprocal informa¬ 
tion from the Indian Government. It would seem that the British were far more 
interested in the change of Nehru’s attitude towards Communism than in 
the substance of information to be exchanged. For, in effect, this gave the 
green light for IRD activity in India. If Nehru’s reaction had been unfavour¬ 
able then, it was admitted, the decision as to whether or not to proceed with 
the secret anti-Communist information programme would have been far more 
difficult. 31 

Although the Americans were not involved in any way with IRD’s found¬ 
ing they very soon, according to Mayhew, “started their own show” with the 
formation of the CIA and the U.S. Information Agency. By 1949, as U.S. 
documents reveal, they were fully aware of IRD and the nature and extent 
of its operations. Furthermore, documents indicate that there was some 
degree of co-operation and pooling of resources in New Delhi, at least, from 
1949 onwards. 32 


Over a period of 50 years information and funds from the IRD went into 
the production of pamphlets and books, many of them published under 
highly respectable imprints. In a memo to Bevin in October 1947 Mayhew 
suggested that the backbone of the campaign might be a publication issued 
in several foreign editions with some title such as the Straight Answer . This 

would contain a defence against Communist attack and draw comparison 
with Russian standards of living, workers homes, social services, citizens 
rights, free press, etc., and should be subject to high level vetting ... it 
could be used to expound and defend the Marshall Plan and other foreign 
policy issues over which we are at odds with the Communists and it 
could contrast the attitude at UN of the Democratic and Communist 
powers. It must be truthful, well documented and closely argued, and 
should be designed as a textbook for journalists, public speakers, trade 
unionists and political organisers who are up against the Communist 
offensive. 

Mayhew warned that it would be inadvisable to issue an English edition for 
public circulation since this could be attacked as wasting taxpayers’ money 
for internal political purposes but “the private circulation to key people 
in the country of a limited number of the English language edition would be 
practicable and extremely helpful.” 33 This is the first documentary evidence 
suggesting the publication of a textbook. In an interview Mayhew mentioned 
a booklet called Points of Issue as being IRD’s first publication but since his 
description of this fits that of the Straight Answer it could be that the title 
was changed later. Despite an exhaustive search neither title has been traced 
to date. 

For booklet and book production the Department used a small publishing 
company, Ampersand Ltd., which published IRD material for 20 years, and 
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bought thousands of books for distribution by IRD. This arrangement had 
been suggested by the late Mr. Leslie Sheridan, a wartime intelligence officer, 
Deputy Head of IRD in 1961, and founder of Ampersand. Mr. Stephen 
Watts a director of Ampersand, acted as an intermediary; he would commis¬ 
sion and edit books and arrange for their overseas distribution. Exactly how 
titles were decided is unclear; Mr. Watts has denied discussing titles with IRD 
officials, admitting only that he discussed such matters with Max Rheinhardt 
of Bodley Head. 34 However, Evan Luard, Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State in 1978, has stated that advice was given to the Foreign Office about 
forthcoming “suitable” publications for presentation overseas from directors 
of Ampersand. 35 The arrangement between IRD and Ampersand was discreet 
and merged with Mr. Watt’s conventional publishing activities. He created 
and edited a series of more than 100 volumes called Background Books 
published by two small firms between 1950 and 1960 when Bodley Head 
took over. 36 

IRD paid for the books by buying up copies of a title they wanted, often 
several hundred, and by meeting production costs for these titles. These 
would then be distributed free of charge via British embassies to schools 
and colleges around the world. Ampersand also acted as a purchasing agent 
for IRD buying Bodley Head books and other publishers’ books through 
Bodley Head credit facilities. Ampersand accounts for the years 1967-76 
list total payments to Bodley Head of £55,991, they also indicate reimburse¬ 
ment of publishing expenses and overheads over the same period to have been 
£89,670. Mr. Watts has said that this had been paid by IRD. Accounts were 
audited annually and a copy sent to the Foreign Office which then paid 
reimbursements to Ampersand. 37 

The Background series consisted of small, pocket sized Background 
Books, and larger, hardbacked Background Specials. Background Books cost 
l/6d (714p) and had an eye-catching bright red cover on which was printed 
a large white question mark through which ran the title, and the author’s 
name. “These little books,” so an introductory note read, 

are designed to provide ordinary people, interested in what is going on 
in the world today, with some background information about events, 
institutions and ideas. They will not interpret current history for you but 
they will help you to interpret it for yourself. Background Books will 
range widely in subject, dealing with what lies at the roots of the ques¬ 
tions thinking people are asking, filling in the background without which 
world affairs today cannot be properly seen or judged. 

Background Books were first available in 1951 and by the end of 1954 
some 30 titles had been published. The first one was entitled What is Com¬ 
munism? by an anonymous “student of affairs” — this was translated into 
German, Arabic, Portuguese and Greek. It was closely followed by Vic 
Feather’s Trade Unions - True or False? and J. A. Hough’s Co-operatives - 
True or False ? Fourth in the series was a more elaborate affair: the book’s 
Foreword will give some idea of its contents: 
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In this book six men distinguished in different walks of life apply them¬ 
selves, independently and without collaboration, to the same theme. Their 
differences of profession and personality give these essays their diversity; 
what gives them unity is that all the contributors subscribe emphatically 
to the statement of belief contained in the title ‘Why Communism Must 
Fail 5 . The philosopher (Bertrand Russell), the legal authority (F. Watson), 
the scientist (C. D. Darlington), the political editor (W. N. Ewer), the 
trade union executive (Vic Feather), the biographer (L. G. Shapiro) .. . 
all reach the same destination, the irresistible conviction that despite 
(or perhaps because of?) Soviet Russia’s powerful and menacing position 
in the world today, with all its signs of determination to dominate the 
world and put it under the Communist yoke, Communism must fail. 

These articles provided variation on the main Mayhew theme: the advan¬ 
tages of Western Social Democracy and the dangers and weaknesses of Com¬ 
munism — but with the third force, anti-Capitalism omitted. Bertrand Russell, 
Leonard Shapiro and Vic Feather went on to produce other titles in the 
series. Many other distinguished writers did likewise including: JohnPlamenatz, 
David Mitrany, Max Beloff and Susan Strang. Even Mr. Mayhew, with his 
wife Cecily, produced an issue in this series called What is Titoism? In 1956 
another joint effort was put out called Why I Oppose Communism in 
which the philosopher, scientist and trade unionist previously mentioned 
were joined by author (Stephen Spender), Asian Writer (Minoo Masana), 
businessman (Hugh Lonsdale), educationalist (Sir John Sargent) and soldier 
(Sir Brian Horrocks) all of whom gave their good reasons why they were 
against the creed. The introduction was by Hugh R. Trevor Roper. 

Background Specials contained too much information to be put out in 
booklet form and included such titles as: How did the Satellites Happen? 
by the ubiquitous “student of affairs,” The Psychological Web by Francis 
Noel Baker, The New Imperialism by Hugh Seton Watson; The Struggle for 
the Third World by Brian Crozier, and The Essence of Trade Unionism by 
Vic Feather. Robert Conquest sold Bodley Head a ready made series of 
eight books called Soviet Studies. Carew Hunt’s Theory and Practice of 
Communism was recommended by Mayhew as “a good textbook” although 
he points out that it was not written specifically for IRD. 38 There is no 
evidence that writers’ views were trimmed to particular political lines; for 
Background Books or Background Specials rather it was the case that if their 
independent opinions fitted in with IRD’s requirements then their output 
would be used. 

This Background Series was impossible to trace in its entirety. Eventually, 
80 of the small Background Books and 28 Specials were found and perused — 
the vast majority dealt with subject-matter relating to the merits of Social 
Democracy and the demerits of Communism. 39 

A Government White Paper which was presented to Parliament in July 
1957 undoubtedly gave an important boost to book production. Sir Robert 
Marett, in his book on the Overseas Information Services writes that on its 
recommendation moves were made by the British Government to 
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increase the flow of British books overseas at prices which the people — 
particularly impoverished students — could afford to pay in markets 
which were being flooded with cheap paper back books from Communist 
sources .. . (this was) manna from heaven for the frustrated information 
officers and British Council representatives overseas who had lived 
through the years of cuts and improvisation. 

Although IRD was not mentioned either in the White Paper, or by Sir Robert 
Marett, there is every likelihood that it too benefited from these proposals. 40 

Perhaps not surprisingly, given the scope of its task, IRD experienced 
several problems as it developed. According to Mayhew one of the major 
difficulties in its early life was the lack of detailed knowledge about the 
Soviet Union. Referring to his initial speech at the UN he explains, 

I think that you’ll see if you look at that speech of mine — and you 
can take it from me that it contained everything known of the Soviet 
labour camp system - that our knowledge of it was really quite limited, 
and the appalling horror of it was underestimated. This is quite inter¬ 
esting. I think now on looking back, that when IRD set out to tell the 
brutal truth about the Soviet Union, it actually understated the horrors 
and the numbers of political prisoners and so on. And this was simply 
because we didn’t know 41 

Another difficulty appears to have been getting the necessary co-operation 
from officials. Although Mayhew insisted that “the Foreign Office was 
wholly co-operative,” he later admitted 

I did have to argue the toss a bit with some Ambassadors and certain 
officials on this point: they wished the whole emphasis to be on the 
denial of freedom, of demoracy, to Eastern Europe and to the people in 
Communist countries, and I wanted greater emphasis on the concept of 
Soviet Imperialism which is a slightly different shade of meaning. This 
called for aggressive defence — that’s what I was aiming for 42 

A memo from Mayhew to Hector McNeil, then Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, on October 13, 1948, expressed his dissatisfaction with the slowness 
of the UN delegation to appreciate the material available and “to make 
courageous use of it. .. (and) arm themselves in advance with material for 
reply to Slav attacks, not merely defensive replies but a counter-attack on 
the Slav position.” 43 No doubt Mayhew’s speech of October 15 set an 
example for more hesitant delegates to emulate. 

Mr. Mayhew also felt that his “aggressive defence” was misunderstood by 
Fellow Travellers and the Labour Left. As he explained: “our purpose was 
to combat the infiltration of Stalinism, but when I was making these speeches 
I was accused of being a ‘warmonger 5 — that was the come-back always: not 
wanting peace with Russia. This was untrue.” 44 

The whole area of publicity media was fraught with difficulties. A memo 
to Bevin in January 1949 outlined IRD’s problem of 
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finding publicity media which are definitely non-official (so as to avoid 
undesirable diplomatic and political repercussions when certain issues 
are handled) but nevertheless authoritative, financially strong, well 
informed and sufficiently tied in with our foreign policy. In Cominform, 
the Soviet Government has a weapon which fills the bill admirably; 
but there is nothing equivalent on the democratic side. 45 

Political risks therefore had to be taken and IRD must have experienced some 
uneasy moments, for instance, the “Church House Enquiry” mentioned 
above. 

Another problem was connected with the system of information dis¬ 
semination abroad. Although IRD had control over the provision of infor¬ 
mation and its distribution to representatives in selected countries, it had 
little, or no, control over it beyond that stage. Its successful use therefore 
depended very much on the ability of the IRD representative on the spot 
as well as the network and quality of contacts he had formed locally. Sir 
Hugh Greene recalled that when he was in Malaya in the early 1950s some¬ 
times as many as three anti-Communist articles would appear in one issue of 
the Malay Mail “it seemed that space was being filled with free material, it 
was rather overdone and might be counter-productive in that it would have 
raised some cynical eyebrows.” Sir Hugh never felt that there was anything 
at all “dirty” about IRD but rather “a certain clumsiness in the use of 
material because, presumably, they would not be able to control this.” 46 

Several ethical objections have been made regarding IRD’s covert 
methods. Critics argue that IRD, providing as it did non-attributable infor¬ 
mation, or “grey” propaganda, acted as a major hidden influence on public 
opinion at home and abroad towards Communism; that the public, and in 
some cases journalists and other opinion formers were deliberately deceived 
in that the material’s origins were obscured thus giving the information 
acquired the stamp of objectivity. Furthermore, in the process of selection, 
negative features of Communism only were reported resulting in a distorted 
picture of Eastern Europe. 

IRD’s defenders argue that its secrecy was enforced more in the name 
of effectiveness than distortion. Defending the need for secrecy Mayhew 
explained: 

There was a large Labour Party majority in the House of Commons and 
quite a number of Fellow Travellers and people with Stalinist illusions 
inside the Labour Party. I think that had they known about IRD they 
would have attacked it as being contrary to Labour Party policies. So 
in a sense we had to keep it confidential for political reasons. It would 
not be politically dangerous now but in those days so many people made 
excuses for Stalin, that what we were doing looked to them to be 
contrary to the interests of peace and friendship with the Soviet Union. 
That was the political reason for secrecy. But it is difficult to make out 
that there was anything sinister about it. We were ahead of our time 
in Fighting Stalinism; we were certainly taking great political risks, and 
quite right too. It was not underhand, unless it is underhand to brief 
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up anti-Stalinist writers, broadcasters and trade unionists. I don’t con¬ 
sider that underhand: it was confidential, but it wasn’t underhand. 47 

Ironically, although the British public were in ignorance of the Depart¬ 
ment, the Russian Government knew about it from the start. Guy Burgess, 
one of Britain’s post-war defectors, was on the staff of IRD for a few months 
at the beginning of 1948 until Mayhew ordered his dismissal for “unsatis¬ 
factory work.” In fact Mayhew now feels that the Russians probably knew 
about IRD much earlier and may have told Burgess to get himself recruited. 48 

Official references to IRD during its 30 years’ existence were limited and 
gave no idea of its true nature. It was described in the Foreign Office Diplo¬ 
matic Service List as providing “The compilation of information reports for 
Her Majesty’s Missions abroad.” Lord Strang in his book on the Foreign 
Office, describes it very briefly as being responsible for “Research and pro¬ 
vision of material on special subjects.” And, in his inside view of Britain’s 
Overseas Information Services, Sir Robert Marett mentions it only once in 
relation with other Foreign Office information activity as “A Department 
called the Information Research Department of which Ralph Murray has been 
the creator.” 

The only major official enquiry which dealt exclusively with propaganda 
activity — the “Drogheda Report” - does not mention IRD once. One must 
presume that its activities are contained in a restricted part of the report 
which, according to Sir Robert Marett, was “unpublishable because of its 
confidential matter.” 49 Milton Shulman of the Evening Standard making the 
case for IRD in January 1978, mentions that the Department’s address and 
telephone number were plainly listed under the Foreign Office in the tele¬ 
phone directory, and that its principle officers could be traced in Whitaker’s 
Almanack. This is correct, but these bare facts gave no idea of IRD’s real 
nature: its role and functions were classified it was funded by the secret vote 
which also pays for the Intelligence Services, and was, in effect, a secret 
Department. This has never been denied by the Foreign Office, nor the 
Government. 

And what of the Foreign Office — how did it react to the revelations 
about IRD in The Guardian and Observer ? Soon after these articles the 
Foreign Office issued a statement to the effect that IRD was past history 
and that it had no further comment to make on the subject. This remains the 
Foreign Office attitude today; it is impossible to get any discussion on the 
subject. The effect of this was to reduce press comment to a minimum. 
Apart from Milton Shulman’s championing of IRD, and an article in The 
Leveller in March 1978 there was no follow up in other newspapers. Nor 
was any public indignation manifested. 

MPs who raised Questions in the House of Commons were given only the 
barest facts in reply. On February 1, 1978, Neil Kinnock, Labour MP for 
Bedwelty, requested information on the precise terms of reference for IRD 
for the years 1975-76 in relation to journalists and broadcasters writing and 
broadcasting in the UK, and asked the reasons for the Department’s termina¬ 
tion. Even Luard, then Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, replied 
informing him that IRD had responsibility. 
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for the compilations of information reports for Her Majesty’s Missions 
overseas but copies were also sent to a number of interested people in 
the UK including some journalists and broadcasters. The Department was 
terminated on 30th April, 1977, as a result of a reorganisation of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office into departments taken for both 
policy and economy reasons. 50 

Robin Cook, Labour MP for Edinburgh Central, tabled three questions on 
July 3, 1978, relating to the funding of Ampersand Ltd. Dissatisfied with 
Luard’s evasive replies, he wrote requesting a fuller explanation. Luard 
informed him 

During this period (1950s and 1960s) the Foreign Office, as part of its 
information effort overseas, provided suitable publications for presenta¬ 
tion to libraries and others, particularly in the newly independent coun¬ 
tries. Ampersand published some of the works distributed. Occasionally 
the directors of the firm (and indeed other publishers) advised the 
Foreign Office about forthcoming publications or books about to be 
remaindered which would be suitable for presentation overeas. 51 

This was as far as the matter was allowed to go in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Mayhew was asked whether he felt that IRD achieved the aims set out 
in 1947. Without hesitation he replied: 

Oh yes, it was successful: it did help to destroy Stalinist illusions, it gave 
encouragement to people who wished to tell the truth about the Soviet 
Union and I think it helped to blunt the impact of Stalinist political 
warfare. In the UN, in the Third World, in Malaysia, and in many other 
countries it definitely heartened people who were doing their best to 
resist the propaganda of Stalin. It also helped people at home who were 
tangling with Fellow Travellers and the like: I was told that the material 
was used and greatly appreciated. IRD was able to let informed people 
know the facts and I think that this helped to maintain democracy and 
that, after all, was our primary aim. 52 

IRD was born under a Labour Government, it achieved vigorous maturity 
under the Tories, and then it died, as it was born, with Labour in control. 
But it was a lingering death. Dr. David Owen, who was the Foreign Secretary 
when IRD was disbanded, prefers not to discuss the Department. However, 
he did explain that “it was closed down very gently over a period. It was in 
my time that the name was changed, and certain sections were kept, but this 
was part of a fairly continuous change that had been going on from 1970 
as far as I can remember.” 53 The Overseas Information Department (OID) 
which replaced IRD was set up as a much smaller department. The essential 
difference between the old and new departments at the time of changeover, 
in the balmy atmosphere of detente, was that OID was to be less aggressive 
in its rebuttal of Communist propaganda, and would concentrate less on 
getting its views heard behind the Iron Curtain. Its ostensible role was, and 
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still is: “The provision of guidance and background briefing on matters of 
general concern affecting Government policies.” 54 

Mr. Mayhew deplores the closing of IRD. As he explained: “It actually 
got too big in size ... when it was abolished it probably needed reform — 
a bit of streamlining - but it was an outrageous thing to have abolished 
it.” 55 

In the cooling climate of the 1980s, one can’t help wondering: will there 
be life after death? 

Lyn Smith is a tutor at the Centre for Continuing Education 
at the University of Sussex and a research student with the Open University. 
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